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HOW HELPFUL ARE EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS ? 


Persons who have responsibility for planning or conducting meetings will be 
challenged by this appraisal of 808 conferences, conventions, and workshops 


A school administrator could easily 
spend all of his time in meetings. With 
the possible exception of the mayor, he 
leads all others in the fine art of gra- 
cing the speaker's table and lending 
dignity to all types of local functions. 
In addition, he faces a formidable sche- 
dule of professional meetings both with- 
in his school district and elsewhere. 


The Problem... 


Professional meetings alone cover a 
wide range of special fields. There are 
conferences for administrators on guid- 
ance, exceptional children, agricultural 
education, curriculum improvement, and 
so forth. Furthermore, the principal's 
or superintendent's schedule is made 
even heavier by the fact that every spe- 
cial interest group, whether educational 
or not, believes that if it could only 
interest school administrators in its 
particular cause all would be well. This 
is as it should be. As the focal point 
of the administrative team, the admini- 
strator must have a broad range of cap- 
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abilities and understanding. However, 
the question does arise as to whether or 
not the very multiplicity of meetings 
defeats their purpose. 


An even more pertinent question is 
concerned with the degree to which these 
conferences attain their purposes. In 
the light of what is known about the 
learning process, how well do admini- 
strators in their own meetings design 
programs to result in real in-service 
growth? How well do those who plan meet- 
ings for administrators use known tech- 
niques calculated to result in actual 
change in administration? What is actu- 
ally accomplished at the multitude of 
conferences, conventions, and workshops 
which plague a busy superintendent? 
Answers to some of these questions were 
found by VanDuyn in a study of the ma- 
jor meetings for school administrators 
in one st@e. 


Meetings in Michigan... 


The study covered the period from Oc- 
tober 1, 1947 through September 30, 1950. 
Confined to the state of Michigan, the 
study, nevertheless, included 808 con- 
ferences, workshops, and conventions 
held for school administrators during 
the three-year period. These meetings 
were called by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, institutions of 
higher learning, professional associa- 
tions, and local organizations. In the 
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typical case, the superintendent travel- 
ed about fifty miles to attend a meeting 
in which some sixty persons participated 
for seven and one-half hours discussing 
from seven to eight topics. In most cas- 
es the expenses of the conferees were 
paid. In general, the conferences had a 
logical sequence and there was suffi- 
cient regular attendance to justify an- 
ticipation of positive results. 


Important Questions... 


The major tool employed by VanDuyn in 
evaluating the conferences was an inter- 
view schedule used with the persons who, 
because of their positions, were most 
likely to have the most complete and ac- 
curate information about the meetings. A 
secondary source of information was a 
voluminous collection of letters, pro- 
grams, proceedings, minutes, and reports. 
The data collected through these means 
were analyzed with regard to their po- 
tentialities as learning experiences 
according to the following criteria: 


1. Do the meetings deal with the content im 
plied by the objectives? 


2. Do they provide for adequate motivation? 
3- Do they focus onthe points of difficulty? 


4. Do they provide for practice of the be- 
havior implied by the desired objectives? 


5. Do they provide for satisfaction from ap- 
propriate participation? 


6. Do they relate the material of the con- 
ference to the superintendent's situation? 


7. Do they provide continuity of emphasis? 


8. Do they provide for sequential rather 
than repetitious emphasis? 


9. Do they provide for interpretation, in- 
cluding rethinking and reorganization, of 
the superintendent's total concept of admin- 
istration? 


The Answers... 


Although the superintendents of 
schools in Michigan during the period 
covered by the study were confronted 
with major problems, there was little 
evidence that the meetings were designed 
to give help in solving problems. Nor 
were the planning, organization, and 
reporting calculated to take advantage 
of known procedures to facilitate learn- 
ing. 


When participants were interviewed, 
they seemed to feel the necessity to 
justify the expenditure of so much time, 
energy, and expense in the meetings. 
These explanations invariably resulted 
in confessions and complaints about the 
number of meetings required. Neverthe- 
less, there seemed to be a compulsion to 
attend even more. 


Fellowship the Major Value?... 


Although they said that they attended 
the meetings because of the helpfulness 
of the programs, the administrators were 
vague and uncertain as to any specific 
evidence of helpfulness. In fact, the 
study concluded that social fellowship 
was a major attraction. Furthermore, 
administrators seemed to find in the 
gatherings considerable strength from 
the fact that other people had the same 
unresolved problems they had. That is, 
instead of satisfaction arising from the 
reaching of partial solutions, it seemed 
to result from other people having the 
same troubles, other people having the 
same ideas which were not yet publicly 
accepted, and other people feeling the 
need for further discussion of the prob- 
lems. 


Poorly Defined Objectives... 


Objectives of the meetings seemed sel- 
dom to be defined. The result was a 
nebulous agenda generally characterized 
by a haphazard attack on a large number 
of problems. Most popular topics seemed 
to be current problems of finance and 
legislation. The frequency of these 
topics left no doubt as to the continu- 
ity of emphasis; but there was no evi- 
dence of a sequential treatment. Aside 
from this focus on financial and legis- 
lative problems the meetings carried no 
other central theme. The superintend- 
ents listed certain basic problems but 
they did not associate their own meet- 
ings with the continuing education of 
superintendents. On the contrary, they 
seemed to feel that the training of ad- 
ministrators was a formal matter to be 
taken up by periodic return to school. 
There even seemed to be some resentment 
of the notion that in-service training 
was needed. 


Major problems listed as confronting 
administrators during the period studied 
were the shortage of qualified teachers, 
the increased school population, need 
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for extensive school district reorganiz-—- 
ation, inadequate financial support of 
the public schools, need for improved 
public relations, curriculum revision 
problems, and the need for an in-service 
program for superintendents. One year 
prior to the period covered by VanDuyn, 
Woody released the results of another 
study listing critical problems confron- 
ting Michigan school administrators, in 
the order of their importance.~ Of the 
808 meetings in VanDuyn's study, only 
one major conference and a few scatter- 
ed sub-sections had been devoted to the 
problem Woody had found to be most cru- 
cial. No time at all was devoted to 
those ranking second and third. 


Monopoly in Planning?... 


The selection of topics for the pro- 
grams involved many participants. Their 
involvement, however, was typically lim- 
ited to completing a questionnaire or 
attending anunplanned committee meeting. 
Planning sessions were often monopolized 
by such leaders as executive secretar- 
ies, sponsoring organizations, or small 
power groups. The process of selecting 
topics for discussion seemed to be a 
perfunctory process not looked upon as 
of educational value in itself nor rela- 
ted to any particular outcomes to be 
achieved. 


The dominance of a self-perpetuating 
leadership group seemed to have inhibit- 
ing effects on intellectual and profes- 
Sional growth. The maintenance of a 
power structure rather than a program 
characterized leadership activities. In 
fact, the behavior of the leaders seemed 
to inhibit an occasional fresh attack on 
problems and issues. Emphasis in the 
meetings was upon pleasing the partici- 
pants. The meetings were concerned with 
seeking support for established ideas 
rather than re-thinking ideas and devel- 
oping new concepts. There seemed to be a 
definite resistance to the idea of mak- 
ing the meetings "too educational." 


Motivating Attendance... 


There was little effort for formal 
motivation. Instead it seemed to be be- 
lieved that none was necessary. The 
conferences were labelled as concerned 
with needs of superintendents. Since all 
had an opportunity for discussion, there 
was general belief that advance motiva- 
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tion was not necessary. Queries as to 
what actually prompted people to attend 
led to the conclusion that key persons 
rather than a program provided the moti- 
vating force. The call of duty appeared 
to suffice; attendance seemed actually 
by command rather than stimulation. 


Conference Organization... 


The common method of presentation in- 
cluded some formal addresses and a large 
number of inconclusive discussions. No 
meeting seemed complete unless there 
were a number of resource people or con- 
sultants. The most commonly used re- 
source people were personnel of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the least commonly used were members 
from institutions of higher learning. 
The most common use of persons from col- 
leges and universities was as speakers. 


Little Evaluation... 


A learning situation results in chang- 
es in behavior. Standard practice in- 
cludes a provision for practice of the 
desired behavior. Since the meetings 
studied seldom defined outcomes to 
be desired in the way of behavioral 
changes, there was no need felt to pro- 
vide practice for any desired behavior. 
Likewise, since objectives were general- 
ly vague, evaluation was indefinite. 
There seemed to be no need felt for 
testing whether the meetings met speci- 
fic objectives or not. With vague ob- 
jectives and no formal evaluation the 
meetings tended to repeat indefinitely 
the same inconclusive discussions. 


Reporting... 


Reporting was haphazard and generally 
took the form of the pooling of impres- 
sions from various discussion groups at 
the conclusion of the meetings. The re- 
sults, as would be expected, were super- 
ficial, subjective opinions as to reac- 
tions to any particular program. There 
was no indication that the reports were 
to be used to contribute to the quality 
of educational gatherings reported or to 
subsequent meetings. 


VanDuyn concluded that although the 
meetings were easily acceptable, seemed 
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of great promise, were regularly attend- 
ed and frequent, they were educationally 
of little consequence. 


Some Cautions... 


It cannot be concluded on the basis of 
this one study that conferences, conven- 
tions and workshops for school adminis- 
trators cannot be justified. It can be 
concluded that they do not seem to meas— 
ure up to known standards for a good 
learning situation. Furthermore, it ap- 
pears that they do not measure up to 
their high potential value as devices 
for solving problems. And lastly, it 
must be noted that if the criteria of 
VanDuyn's study were applied rigorously 
to many other gatherings of adults, 
equally startling results would probably 
be found. There is still much to be 
learned about adult education. 


The findings reported above pose sev- 
eral problems for state and local lead- 
ers required by law to call certain 
meetings or otherwise supervise to some 
degree the activities of semi-autonomous 
subordinates. Among them are these: How 
does one exercise positive effective 
leadership without appearing to push 
people around? How can definite objec- 


tives be set up for conferences on cer- 
tain controversial issues without ap- 
pearing to pre-determine the answers? 
How can programs be made continuous and 
cumulative rather than repititious when 
many of the participants are new each 
year? 


Many of the administrators in this 
study felt that a tightly structured 
conference with clear objectives and 
methods of testing the degree to which 
objectives were reached would be resent- 
ed as autocratic. Yet VanDuyn found that 
the absense of such positive action on 
the part of established leaders resulted 
in an informal power structure of small 
groups in order to keep the meetings go- 
ing. How can leaders resolve this con- 
flict? 


Despite the fact that many answers are 
yet to be found, definite improvements 
are being noted in the planning, organi- 
zation, and results of educational meet- 
ings held in Michigan and certain other 
states. Educators everywhere are con- 
scious of the need for action. As they 
direct their energies to the problem, 
meetings will become increasingly effec- 
tive as a means of improving educational 
administration. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


1. To what extent are the criticisms reported in this article justified on the 
basis of your experience? To what extent are they unjustified? 


2. What suggestion do you have for improving the helpfuln 


meetings you attend? 
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3. What suggestions have your teachers for improving the meetings they attend? 
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